



















TO THE POETS AND DREAMERS OF ENGLAND. 


By One or THEM. 


LO 

it 

1- \ RISE, oh ye poets and dreamers ! 
. 4 Arise from the dust where ye lie !— 

“ ! Shall the worldly-wise passionless schemers, 
. The men whom no power from on high 

Hath gifted with song, rush before in life’s race, 
And gain them a name and a fame, and a place 

Y; In the archives of nations, while you who are strong 
Lie heedlessly watching the triumph of Wrong ? 

be 


Arise, oh ye genius-gifted ! 

Ye men of high thoughts and loose lips— 
For the sword of the Lord is uplifted, 
‘ And the cup which the wanton World sips 
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(A cup full of blood and fierce passions) shall soon 
Be dashed from her grasp, and be ground in the dust 
By the feet of the God-man descending at noon 

To scatter the sinners and gather the just. 


What are ye ?—A few aptly singled 
From the masses of grovelling men, 
A few who have mated and mingled 
With those of like flesh, until when 
Strange yearnings were born in your hearts, and the blood 
That leapt through your veins was as flames of fierce fire, 
Until, like small pebbles down-borne by a flood, 
You were carried away by a subtle desire. 


Arise from your sloth while yet flutters 
The life-spark in heart of your frame ! 
The words that a living bard utters 
Are purgers from sin and from shame— 
Do you say, “‘ They are fruitless, these songs that we sing ?” 
Do you say, “‘ We are weary and needing repose ? ”’ 
Nay, take up your bow and your quiver, and fling 
Keen, heart-searching words in the face of your foes. 


A bard must drink deeply of sorrow 
Before he can lay down his pen— 


E 


To-day you shall struggle; to-morrow, 
(The morrow of life) shall be when 
You take up your trophies of souls, and arise, 





From the darkness and dearth of the place ye have known, 
*Mid the freedom and light of immortals made wise, 
. To reap a rich harvest from songs ye have sown. 


LEONARD LLoyD. 











SONNETS. 





SONNETS. 


TRANSLATED FRom PETRARCH. 
I. 


LESSED, for ever blesséd be the day, 
LI The month, the year, the season, and the hour, 
The lovely land, the spot where first the power 
Of two bright eyes enchained my heart for aye: 
And blesséd be the first sweet trembling fear 
I proved at being thus with Love conjoined 
’Gainst mine own self ;—the darts that fleet as wind 
Struck to my heart, these wounds most blest and dear. 
Bless’d be the many tuneful words that I 
Have lavished on my gentle Lady’s name ; 
Bless’d be the tender tear, the yearning sigh, 
And bless’d be all those verses whereby fame 
I’ve won for her ;—and e’en my heart’s each thought, 
So wholly hers—other therein hath nought ! 


II. 


ON REVISITING VALCHINSA AFTER THE DEATH OF LAURA. 


Is this the nest wherein my phoenix bright 
Put forth the gold and purple plumes that held 
My heart beneath her wings—as ’neath a shield,— 


And thence drew tears and sighs of deep delight ? 


First cause of my sweet pain! Oh, where is now 


The beauteous face whence beamed that glowing light 
Which still sustained me joyous in her sight ? 

Thou’rt blest in Heaven, O peerless one below: 

Here thou hast left me ever sad and lonely ; 


And full of grief I turn me to the spot 

Honoured and hallowed for thy sweet sake only. 

The hills are darken’d—e’en as my sad lot— 

Whence thou did’st take to Heaven thy latest flight, 
And where thine eyes made day with their sweet light. 








Maria THANNETTA. 
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IN MEMORY 


Of the gallant men who fell fighting at Isandula, in a surprise by 


the Zulus—January 22nd, 1879. 


renee they stood,—nor feared to face the foe 
= Though twenty-fold out numbered,—calm, alone 
They bore the brunt of battle on them thrown, 

And bravely strove ’gainst the ignoble blow : 

Yet doubtless ’mid the din of deadly strife 

Came softened thoughts of home and loved ones dear.— 
And many a prayer was made in faith sincere 

That they might meet anew in deathless life. 

We mourn their loss (a wound Time scarce can heal)— 
Yet are we proud such courage doth remain 

Among us. May we soon efface the stain 

From England’s arms,—while more and more we feel 
A sense of joy, which in our hearts will stay, 

That Britain still can boast these ‘‘ heroes of to-day.” 


H. T. Mackenzik BELL. 


February 13th, 1879. 








BETTER THAN SLEEP. 
By Frances CANNOCK. 


‘“‘ Awake, O sleeper, and pray! for prayer is better than sleep !” 
Ory of the Turkish Muezzin. 


WAKE, O sleeper ! 
4S, Precious is slumber when the wearied frame 
Beneath the burdens of life’s day is sinking : 
Yet there is something with a holier claim ; 
Thou may’st not lightly pass it by unthinking— 
For it is. Prayer ! 
More precious even than slumber pure and deep ; 


Better than sleep ! 
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Awake, O sleeper ! 

Sweet are the dreams that haunt thy still repose ; 

But life creeps onward as thou liest dreaming : 
O, let not life amid the shadows close, 

Thy noblest privilege yet unredeeming— 

For that is Prayer ! 

Better than dreams from which ye wake to weep : 
Better than sleep ! 


Awake, O sleeper ! 

Labour is wearisome, and rest is sweet, 

Yet lie not ever with thine arms enfolded ; 
For thou must seek the treasury replete 

From which alone all heaven-born strength is moulded— 

And that is Prayer ! 

The golden key to Heaven which mortals keep : 
Better than sleep ! 


Awake, O sleeper ! 

So many are there slumbering by the way 

In whose dull ears this warning must be sounded ! 
So mary faint! so many will not stay 

To find the gate which leads to life unbounded— 

The gate of Prayer ! 

Better in airs of Heaven the soul to steep— 
Better than sleep! 


Awake, O sleeper ! 

Thro’ the fast falling twilight rings that cry, 

And on the stillness of the night ’tis breaking ; 
From hallowed watch towers, pointing to the sky, 

Sweet voices call, unceasingly awaking 

The heart to Prayer ! 

“ Better,” they cry, ‘ the prayers that heavenward sweep— 
Better than sleep ! ” 
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LILITH. 
By Abin WILLIAMS. 


ArcumEnt.—Lilith was an elemental spirit, and the first wife of 
Adam. After the creation of Eve she was discarded; meeting with 
the Tempter, she was persuaded to assume the shape of the serpent, 
and, finding her alone, to beguile Eve to her death. Then, Eve gone, 
) she was to resume her primal place with Adam. But the first man 
Ps. decided to die with his woman wife, and ate of the tree. Lilith, 
| deceived, disappointed, and forlorn, became the slave of Satan, and in 
Hell bewails her jealous folly, her pain, and her lot. 


iP in these ghastly hollows, lapped by these tongues of 
2 flame, 
Lingers the soul of my being, but all its vigour hath failed ; 
In herding with rebel angels I sometimes forget my shame, 
Waking, alas! when their chief hath over my essences trailed. 


Why did I fall so low? oh! why were we made so weak, 
That love with the rest of the elements into our nature ran ! 
Cause of pain, and of hate, and of bitter words, which I speak— 
Love for the sordid soul that lies in the animal, man. 


Ruler and slave am I; a Queen in this kingdom below, 
Which was built by the mighty Archangel, strong in his lustful 
Proudly scorning his heav’n, as ranker impulses flow [pride ; 
Into the hearts of his crew, and gather them close at his side. 


a Never forgetting revenge, he always schemes and seeks 

| Harmful and hurtful wiles to ruffle the dread Supreme ; 
Well do I know this fact, and the blood rushes into my cheeks, 

And I loathe my body and soul as one hates a horrid dream. 
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For did he not draw me into the net of his deep deceit, 
Pretending a love-lorn passion to which he was nothing akin ? 
Speaking soft words to me, and seeming tender and sweet ; 
But ever he yearned and laboured to mould me into the sin. 


When fallen angels come, and over me hov’ring sweep, 
Upon messenger-pinions thro’ the lurid and red profound, 
Sadly they gaze ; and if rebel demons could pity and weep, 
Warm tears would burn on their cheeks, and their sighs would 
echo around. 


Never a glimpse of that other, and upper and better, world, 
Is granted me here, where hearts upon loss and sorrow feed ; 
Only sulphur jets in fantastic vagaries curled, 
By the noiseless breath of the livid heat-cloud rolling at 
speed. 


Slave am I to the passions that harrow the king of hell ; 
Though icy and chill his spirit, he sometimes pauses to see 
What I am, and he feels, perhaps, much more than he ever will 
For the innate evil rules, so he only looks at me. [ tell, 


II. 


I remember primeval time ; 
The glad sunlight in the sky ; 

I remember creation’s prime, 
And all the things that can creep or fly : 

For the world went round like a merry chime, 
Whose fulness will never falter, fade, and die. 


Oh! could I but play again, 
As we spirits frolicked then ; 
We knew no sorrow, loss, or pain, 
For, queens of the elements, we 
Sang to the stars our own glad strain, 
And rode on the hours of the long, dim days, 
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Which were growing and growing for men, 
Catching firm land from the sweeping sea, 
And greening aud gilding the flow’ry ways 


Till a beautiful garden arose on the lea. 


Then I think of the primal man, 
When we elemental spirits came 
To see this crown to Nature’s plan— 
The only thing God gave a name. 


Through bush and brake we wond’ring gazed 
At his upright and noble form, 
Which idly walked with head upraised 
Into the air unmoved by storm ; 
While mild-eyed creatures round him grazed, 
i Or pressed his warm caressing hand, 
| For peace and gentleness ruled o’er the land 


Let me sing the song I sang, 
Which roused him from his mood, 
i While the drooping bluebells rang 
a It through the little wood, 
That evening when I stood 
Alone, like a maiden fair, 
From the silent realms of the air, 
Coming to him in his solitude, 
As sweet as an angel to answer a prayer. 


III. 


“Sweet is this Eden, thy home and thy bed, 
Sweet are the violets under thy head, 
1% Sweet are thine hours, never broken with dread— 
But thou hast no one to love. 


Round thee the singing birds whisper delight, 
Round thee all creatures sleep in the night, 
Round thee the stars twinkle clearly and bright— 
But thou hast no one to love. 








LILITH. 





Calm flows thine easy day on to its end, 

Calm are the moon-beams which over thee bend, 

Calm are the dreams which thy slumbers attend— 
But thou hast no one to love. 


Human one, element spirits are round thee ; 

Human one, they in their love lines have bound thee ; 

Human one, they in their passion have found thee 
Love that will cling to thy love.” 


IV. 


Warm was the arm which encircled my being, 
Warm was the breath which came down on my cheek ; 

Caught by the human, unwishful of fleeing, 
Stood I to hear all the words he would speak. 


Soothing and soft were the speeches he uttered, 
Chaining my soul in one deep, long, glad dream ; 

Nearer I crept, and I moaned, and I muttered, 
Inward delight crowding beam upon beam. 


Low sang each bird in its Paradise dwelling ; 
Drooped all the flow’r bells, for day was at close ; 

From the pale stars a pure glory came welling, 
And from the blushes that reddened the rose. 


All the night thro’ we sat heart with heart meeting ; 
Blending the Spirit and Human in one ; 
Pearl-dropping morning came gracefully greeting 


All that the night and the starlight had done. 


Seldom the first man now wander’d all lonely, 
Hand locked in hand, now I went at his side ; 

Twice in each day tho’ we parted, but only 

For a brief moment, or I should have died. 
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Morn and at eve he would pray to his Maker ; 
I did not know what he meant by his pray’rs ; 
In our strange realms not a spirit would take her 
Fancies to God as the mortals do theirs. 


i Side by side tho’ we were for days and nights so long, 

: I never could know his mind, or the sweep and sway of his 
Twain we seemed to be, not united close and strong, [dreams ; 
For tho’ plastic by nature both, and drawn from the elements we, 
I was from essence of fire, from the grosser earthy he ; 

Life was not to him as to me, a changing concord of gleams, 

in Hastened each upon each, till gath’ring pulses throng, 

Making that thing called being, to live, to walk, and to see. 
Words we hourly exchanged, but he could not reach my thought ; 
He was trailing on earth when the clouds were hearing my song, 
And he would so slowly unfold, when I longed to get a peep, 
Down in the well of his fancy to find how love had wrought : 
But I saw, tho’ laggard and low, that the well was fulland deep. 


VI. 


Thrice three happy days 
Came and hurried by ; 
Thrice three sunset rays 


Slanted from the sky. 


Softly peeped the dawn, 
O’er mist-mantled hills, 


Then, hight as a fawn, 
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Flew along the rills. 


Thus the hours went round, 
Joyous, full, and fair ; 

Love was on the ground, 

Love was in the air. 
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All things beat in tune ; 
Like the stars above 
Paled by full-faced moon, 

Life was ruled by love. 


Thrice three happy nights,— 
Then some cruel pow’rs 

Snatched me from delights 
Into dull, dark hours. 


VII. 


I found her resting by his side—another human one— 

Calmly sleeping near the place whence she had lately sprang ; 
So like him, yet unlike—I wished the scathing sun 

Would sere her as she lay, and bite her with deadly fang. 


She was fair and beautiful, like a blended lily and rose ; 
When I touched her swelling breasts they were so soft and 
warm ; : 
And her rounded cheeks bore up the delicate curves of her nose, 
While a glory of womanhood shone in the curves of her heaving 


form. 


My mind, like a supple tiger, leapt to the light and caught 
The knowledge that this creature had a human soul ; 
She could get nearer to him, and think with his slow thought, 
While his soul would be severed from mine, and the world 
would be so cold. 


Then I wearily, watching unseen, beheld the twain awake, 
And knew there was love for each other in the long and mutual 
clasp ; 
I felt that their lives would never disjointed falter or break, 
While my love and my life had slipped like morning dew from 
his grasp. 
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Three times the young buds opened and closed, 
While I followed watching and waiting near them ; 

Three times Hesperus brightened and dozed, 
While he braided her hair like a diadem. 

Oh! how I hated the bright warm face, 
And the circling arms in which he reposed ; 

I saw what a subtle, mystical grace 

Went over him in their close embrace, 

a That carried the tone of his being and hfe 

t Yr Into a servile, woman worn strife, 

F : Which ever, and ever, and ever would be 

A part of the man who had smiled on me. 


IX. 


Spirits who reign in chaos and night, 
Sweep me, oh! sweep me out of the light ; 
Stamp out my soul from this element flame 
; Into that nothingness from whence it came. 
t Can I not perish forgetting my love ? 

re Can I not hide in the cold clouds above ? 
i Anything, anywhere other than this, 

Let dull oblivion lend me its bliss.— 

All that now is and all that hath been. 
Strike me, winter-winds, frosty and keen ! 
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Better a thousand times never to be, 


aR 


Better a thousand times under the sea, 


Na Better my essences scattered like mist, 
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Than to live as I live now, athing which was kiss’d. 
Come back, oh! come back, my one love again, 
Come in the moonlight and shadow my pain. 4 


Beauty beams over my lustrous brow, 
Not such as holds thee a captive now, 
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But loveliness such as spirits win 

From Nature’s deepest cells within 

The flow’r and cloudlet at their best ; 

Soft is my bosom where thou may’st rest. 

If wanting the touch of thy womanly wife, 

I can sooth thee, and shield thee, and give thee new life: 
’Tis in vain that I woo thee out of the spell, 
Thy lips do not move, but thy glances tell 

All my feelings and fancies are nothing to thee, 
So hardly and cruelly thy heart sets to me. 
Come back, oh! come back, my lost love again, 
Come in the moonlight and shadow my pain. 


X. 


Dim lights quivered around 

The beauties of Paradise, 

When I wandered in the night, 

Thro’ the paths where my heart had found 
That in Eden souls conld be sunk and drowned 
In a flood of bitterest light, 

Till all life went out of the eyes. 


Damp and still was the air, 

The stars were silent and cold, 

Not a creature moved or stirred, 

Till I came to a dewy lair, 

And saw a serpent with scales so fair, 
While my heart stood still as I heard 
It unwreathing each glist’ning fold. 





Rolling out from the shade 
The spirit of evil came, 
And he threw over me a spell ; 
Made my energy faint and fade, 
As his wicked eyes all my soul invade, 
Till he knew my past and could tell 
All my love, my sorrow, and shame, 
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Tempting he held me long, 
And showed me a wicked way 
To revenge on the woman wife ; 
While I yielded, and vowed to do her the wrong, 
And the evil one bound me in promises strong, 
That were madness and fatal to fame and to life ; 
With him in the vocal-tongued serpent I lay 
3 When the morning awakened sober and grey ; 
be And he taught me what words to say. 


XI. 


Then the woman wife ate of the fruit in her blindness, 

And I saw her fall—made immortal no more ; 
. i If I told man my deed would he thank me for kindness ? 

I trembled with doubt ’neath the coils that I wore. 
Let me hide all that followed—oh ! flames cease from shining, 

Ye freshen the pain of remembered deceit ; 
For the woman he loved, man chose death unrepining, 

She made death sweet. 


Like a nightmare rolled back all my fear and my anguish, 
i As the human grew mortal for frailty’s sake ; 
‘se With Satan my lot was henceforward to languish, 
When my serpentine fetters I loathingly brake. 
[ was left lawful prey for a demon’s enjoyment, 
A fellowship lasting an infinite span ; 
It was love wrought to ill by crafty employment 
Lost me the man. 


All the tones and the touches of Eden are faded ; 
Oh! dreams bridge the distance and bring them once more ; 
Scatter over my soul, sorrow-laden and jaded, 
The fragrance of blossoms which soothed it of yore. 
My once fervid essence is sinking and paling ; 
Both Future and Retrospect torture my breast ; 
For me there is nought but a ceaseless wild wailing, 
But no more rest, 
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Let not pity, oh ! mortal, 
Flow into thy heart ; 
Never wide swings the portal 
That keeps us apart. 
With me, a lost spirit, 
Thou kinship hast none, 
This thine to inherit 
The hate I begun ; 
Tis thine to look coldly, 
With pitiless thought, 
On her who so boldly 
Death’s doom on men brought. 
See what dry deserts sever 
Thy spirit and mine ; 
My life changes never, 
But onward sweeps thine. 








IN CLO PACE. 


By S. E. Distin. 


&" ! Heart so sad and weary ! 
$4. Oh! Eyes so dull and wan ! 
Oh ! Life so dark and dreary 

For heart and eyes to scan ! 


Oh ! Spirit seeking sadly 
4 Thy kindred soul to find ! 
a Oh ! Passion longing madly 
: To lavish on thy kind ! 


Oh ! Love that asketh only 
The right to kneel and bless, 

That counteth no lot lonely 

Solaced by thy caress ! 
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a Oh ! Hope that well-nigh faileth 
With yearnings unfulfilled ! 

With dreams whose morn bewaileth 
A waking cold and chilled. 


Oh ! Time whose healing hand flings 
nee Softly Gilead’s balm ! 
” Oh ! Death that endeth all things 


In peace serene and calm ! 


Oh! Future dim and veiléd, 
Before thine awful vast 
. The spirit shrinks, assailéd 
ine With dread of the At Last. 


We lift our eyes in longing 
Towards the far Beyond, 
Our fancies upward thronging 

In visions fair and fond. 


The joy that cometh never, 

The love we fain would know, 
The hopes that fail us ever, 

The dreams that fainter grow. 


The void that, self-implanted, 
Consumes like hidden fire, 

The wishes all ungranted 

et Till dies e’en their desire. 


The bliss on earth untasted 

Shall we yet find again ? 
The years we mourned as wasted ? 
The labour deemed in vain ? 
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Oh ! mind too weak to fathom 
The mystery of life, 

Thou shalt unfold its rhythm 
When ended is the strife. 


Frail, doubting heart, be patient, 
And trust to Heaven’s care, 
Which granteth souls insentient 

The full fruition there. 





SKATING. 


WIF'T o’er the frozen lake we glide, 


4 


Free as a bird in forest wide— 


She and I. 


White curls the ice from gleaming steel 
As on we rush on keen-edged keel ; 
Life is a dream, and care not real— 


She and I. 


Fairy land this! a dainty spot— 
Dark Earth with its woes remembered not— 
Past and future alike forgot— 

She and I. 


No more will I falter and wait ! 

But this day will I learn my fate. 

“ Will you be my wife, little Kate ? ”— 
She and I. 


The answer comes softly—surprise 
In the beautiful upturned eyes— 

We are bound by the closest of ties— 
She and I. 


Hand pressed to hand, side knit to side ; 
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MY BEAUTIFUL SISTERS. 


By Crcit Brent. 


CHAPTER II. 


es 
if WAS always up very early, for papa liked water-cress for 
Bl his breakfast, and I fetched them every morning from 
a brook some distance away. As I came out of my room I met old 
Molly, who looked so pale and frightened that I hastily ex- 
claimed, “Why, Molly, what 7s the matter ? ”’ 

The old woman drew me inside the room, and said in a whisper, 
“It’s Sir Harry, Miss Beryl.” 

“ Well, what about Sir Harry ? ” 

“‘He’s very ill, Miss Beryl; very ill indeed, I’m afraid.” 

‘Oh, Molly, what is it ?—what can be the matter with him?” 

“Now, Miss Beryl, don’t you be frightened. I came to you 
first, because you are the only sensible person in the house, and 
can say what we shall do. [Tm pretty well-nigh sure that what 
ails Sir Harry is fever—scarlet fever,—for he looked for all the 
world just like poor Dick Johnson, who died of it last Spring. 
Now Miss, what is going to be done ? You must all be kept 
out of the way, and—” 

“First of all, send for the doctor,” I said. 

‘“Roger’s been gone for him this hour or more, but he won’t 
be here under another hour at least.” 

“Well, I am going for papa’s water-cress, and shall be back 
by the time the doctor is here. Meanwhile, Molly, keep every- 
one, servants and all, away from Sir Harry’s room—they have 
none of them been near it yet, I suppose ? ” 

“No, nobody but myself, and I heard the poor dear a-groaning 
that dreadful as I passed his door, that I couldn’t help peepin’ in 
to see what ailed him, and there he was a tossin” and a tumblin 


from side to side like a madman, with his face crimson; and 
talkin’ all wild like ! ” 
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“Go to him. I will be back soon, but I must think quietly 
what is to be done,” and, snatching my hat, I ran downstairs, 
out at the hall-door, and away across the park. ‘hen I stopped, 
and began to walk slowly, whilst I thought—how dreadful this 
was! Sir Harry ill—probably for weeks—perhaps even, and the 
thought caused me a strange pang, he might not recover. I 
knew that scarlet fever was often fatal, for it had carried off 
many of our villagers only the preceding Spring, and but I 
dismissed these useless conjecturings, and set myself steadily to 
think what would be best for everyone. By the time I had 
reached home with my basket of fresh, cool cress, [ was ready 





for anything, and, in my presumptuous, childish self-confidence, 
felt almost impatient to begin my work. 

I met Doctor Grey at the door, and accompanied him upstairs 
to Sir Harry’s room, where I waited outside in the passage. 
From where I stood, I could hear the sick man, incessantly 
talking, in a voice quite unlike his own. Then came a low mur- 
mur from the Doctor as he gave his directions to old Molly, and 
at last, after what seemed to me an age, the door opened, and he 
came out. I impatiently scanned his face, and saw that it was 
very grave. He did not speak, however, and I dared not till we 
reached the dining-room, and then I had to ask him before he 
would say anything. 

“Ts he very ill, Doctor Grey ? ” 

“He is—of scarlet fever, and in a most virulent form, too. But 
with careful nursing he may pull through it. And now, who is 
going to give this careful nursing ?” he continued. “ Molly is 
willing, and handy enough, but she is too old and weak to bear 
the constant strain, and I know of no one in the village who 
would do.” 

“Oh, Doctor Grey,” I broke in eagerly, “I can do it. I meant 
to do it—I am quite strong enough, and papa always says when 
he is ill, that I am the only person he can bear about him! ” 

“Yes, but ‘Papa’ and Sir Harry Tretherick are not exactly 
the same persons. Have you any right to run such a risk for an 
utter stranger ?—for you know, my child, that scarlet fever is 
most infectious.” 


«¢ >] e . e . . 
Pm not afraid, and besides, indeed, De. Grey, Sir Harry is 
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not an utter stranger—you don’t know—” I stopped, confused, 
for after all I had no right to say anything of the plans regard. 
ing Sir Harry and one of my sisters, which we all had so much at 
heart. 

The Doctor, however, turned round sharply, and, looking 
straight into my eyes, said, “I don’t know—what ? Ah, Miss 
Beryl, I think I can guess! So that is it, eh ? ” 

I felt myself growing crimson beneath his gaze, and was angry 
with myself, because [ hardly knew why, when, to my relief, the 
door opened, and my father entered the room. 

‘Why, Grey, where do you spring from ? ” he exclaimed, in 
his most hearty tones. My father and the Doctor had been 
college friends, and were still much attached to each other. 

As they exchanged greetings, and the Doctor began to explain, 
I slipped from the room, and went out into the garden to cool 
my burning cheeks. 

I was crossing the hall, on my return to the dining-room, as 
my sisters came downstairs. Muriel stopped on the last step to 
tie a bow of Eleanor’s which had come undone, and I could not 
help thinking, as I watched them, what a very pretty picture 
they made. The bright morning sun, streaming through the 
hall, fell full upon the tall, slender figures, and lit up the thick 
twists and coils of golden hair, twined so artistically round the 
shapely heads, while the dark oak staircase,with its age-blacken- 
ed portraits, and stained-glass window, formed a most effective 
background. Their gowns, though only of common white 
dimity, were as tastefully and daintily arranged as if they had 
been of the richest silk; whilst any princess might have 
envied the beautifully shaped, snow-white hand and wrist which 
were exposed to full advantage as Muriel raised her arm to her 
sister’s neck, the tiny little foot, so becomingly encased in the 
prettiest of high-heeled shoes, which Eleanor tapped impatiently 
on the stair, would not have disgraced a Cinderella. As I looked 
at them, I felt more and more sorry for what I had to tell, know- 
ing how it would grieve and disappoint them. 

“Good morning, Beryl,” said Muriel. ‘‘ How serious you 
look. Have you told Giles we shall want the horses at eleven.” 
“ You will not have your ride with Sir Harry this morning,” 
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said I gravely. 

“Why not ? It is a beautiful morning, and we mean to ride as 
far as Barton.” 

“Sir Harry will not go out to-day,” I repeated ; ‘he is ill.” 

« Jll ! ” exclaimed both my sisters together. 

“Yes, ill! and of scarlet fever, too! Doctor Grey is im the 
dining-room, and he will tell you about it.” 

“ Muriel!” ‘ Hleanor !” said my sisters, looking at each 
other with dismayed countenances. ‘‘ What shull we do?” added 
Muriel despondently. 

“Pack up our things, and go at once to Mrs. Howard’s; she 
will certainly take us in at once.” 

“Oh, yes, we can do that,” assented Muriel ; “ but really it is 
very annoying ! And to lose the ride we have been looking for- 
ward to so much—isw’t it provoking, Beryl ? ” 

“Very,” I returned dryly, for I was almost angry with my 
sisters for seeming only to think of themselves, and feeling no 
sympathy for Sir Harry. All through breakfast-time they con- 
doled with one another on their misfortune, and directly after- 
wards went to pack up. 

My father was at first very much averse to the idea of my acting 
as nurse, but I talked him over as usual; the Doctor helped me 
to persuade him, so that he finally gave a reluctant consent. 

My sisters did not seem surprised when I told them I should 
stay behind. ‘‘ Just like Beryl!” said they ; ‘ always foolish and 
ready to run into danger ! ” 

In an hour they were gone, and, after I had waved my hand 
to them till they were out of sight, I went to my room, and, 
having donned a short black gown, and a large white apron, 
presented myself to receive Dr. Grey’s instructions. He laughed 
when he saw my costume, and said I looked quite like a pro- 
fessional nurse. 

With a beating heart I followed him up to my patient’s room, 
Where as yet Old Molly reigned supreme. She rose in affright 
as I entered the room behind Dr. Grey, and would have pushed 
me out again had not the Doctor explained matters to her, in a 
Whisper. Meanwhile I gazed with shocked eyes at the ravages 
that a few short hours had wrought in our poor visitor. The 
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thick, curly hair had been cropped close, and lay in a shining 
mass upon the table, the blue eyes were bright with fever, and 
encircled by dark rings; the bonny head, of which a mother 
might have been so proud, rolled restlessly from side to side, 
vainly seeking a cool and comfortable place in the pillows. I 
saw that old Molly had, after a favourite plan of her own, effect- 
ually prevented this by heaping up pillows one on the other 
behind his head, so I took away two or three, and, smoothing the 
others, gently laid the poor head down, and put my cool hand 
on the burning brow, which seemed to be sensible of the differ- 
ence, for Sir Harry lay quiet for a while, and presently dropped 
off into an uneasy slumber. 

“That’s right!” cheerfully said the Doctor, who, with old 
Molly, had been watching me, though I had quite forgotten their 
presence. “'That’s right! I see you will make a good nurse, 
Miss Beryl, and with your care and Molly’s our patient is sure 
to recover. 

Dr. Grey went away, and now began a hard time for all of us. 
For three weeks the fever raged, and Sir Harry’s life was almost 
despaired of, when one night he fell asleep and woke up several 
hours after terribly weak indeed, but free from fever. For the 
first two or three days, | watched him during the day only, but 
having crept back to his room one night for something, I found 
old Molly placidly snoring, although she ought at that moment 
to have been giving her patient his medicine. After this I re- 
mained by Sir Harry all night, only taking a few hours of rest 


during the day. 


Poor papa was sadly lonely all this time without his little girl, 
for I saw him only at breakfast and dinner, and he had been used 
to having me with him nearly all day, walking round the farm, 
or the garden, or accompanying him in long rides, gaily trotting 
beside his big grey horse on my dear little rough pony, Sheltie. 

As for my sisters, they were having a pleasant time of it at Mrs. 
Howard’s. ‘The son of the house was home from college, and had 
brought with him a friend, so that my beautiful sisters had good 
company, and enough of it; by which I mean that, for the first 
time, they had not one admirer for the two, but oneeach! Mrs. 
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and my sisters themselves sent countless messages to me about 
clothes, ete., which were to be sent to or made for them. When 
Sir Harry was convalescent, the twins rode over one morning to 
see him, but they so wearied and fidgeted him with their restless- 
ness and gay chatter that Dr. Grey was obliged to forbid any 
more visitors. 

It was a long time before Sir Harry was strong enough to creep 
feebly once up and down the broad gravel walk, but his progress, 
though slow, was sure, and every day gave him back some of his 
old good looks. Everyone knows how tedious a long convalescence 
is, and how difficult to bear, not only for the patient himself, but 
also for those about him. My patient, however, was very good— 
rarely was he cross or impatient, whilst his gentle thoughtfulness 
for everyone was unfailing. He had become so used to me during 
his long illness that he now fancied no one could move him, or 
settle his pillows, so well as [—he even preferred the broth and 
jelly I made to old Molly’s, though her’s were famous throughout 
the village, and [ was her pupil. 

Now that Sir Harry was almost well again, the thoughts and 

hopes that had been laid aside for a time came to the surface again, 
and I determined to sound him on the important subject. An 
opportunity soon occurred, for Muriel and Eleanor came home for 
good when young Howard and his friend returned to college. 
. One afternoon, as Sir Harry lay out on the lawn, under his 
favourite cedar tree, lazily watching my beautiful sisters, as, side 
by side, they slowly walked into the house to dress for dinner, he 
turned to me, and said with a smile, “ Your sisters are very beau- 
tiful, Miss Thornton ! ” 

“Yes, they are true Thorntons. Papa says they are exactly like 
his sister, who died young. Do you know them apart, Sir 
Harry ?” I asked. 

“Apart? Have Il ever seen them apart! I cannot imagine 
one without the other; theyare not meant to be separated, together 
they form a perfect whole, but Muriel without Eleanor, or Eleanor 
without Muriel !—no, they must always remain together,” he 
finished, with a laugh. 

This was far from satisfactory, for Sir Harry could not marry 
them both, and he did not appear to have the slightest preference 
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for either. They were not together so much as formerly, for Sir 
Harry was still very easily wearied, and my sisters did not like 
sitting long by the couch of arather querulous sick man. Muriel 
told me one day that she was afraid Sir Harry’s temper was bad, 
and that she could never make up her mind to marry a passionate 
man. Curiously enough, Eleanor told me nearly the same thing 
a day or two afterwards, and from the manner of both I could not 
help fancying that they were a little piqued at Sir Harry’s 
coldness. 

Well, the days went by, and the sick man grew gradually 
stronger; until he began to speak of leaving us, saying that he 
had already trespassed too much on our goodness. He told this 
to Papa, as we three were strolling in the garden after breakfast ; 
but he looked at me as he spoke, and I turned away, so that he 
should not see the tears that would come into my eyes. For he 
had been with us so long, and had become so entirely one of the 
family, that I had forgotten that he must go away, and now the 
thought of a separation was very bitter. He was still far from 
strong, and who would now look after him, and make him come 
in out of the dew in the evenings, and take care that he did not 
tire himself too much? And our pleasant readings, and little 
walks, all at an end! I was ashamed of my tears, for, of course, 
I ought to have known that Sir Harry must go to his own home 
and his own people; but, oh! how lonely it would seem! I 
stood pulling a rose to pieces, struggling to keep back the tears 
which I would not have had Sir Harry notice for the world, when 
a hand was laid on my arm. I looked up—Papa was gone, and 
Sir Harry stood looking curiously at me. 

“‘ What is the matter, Beryl ?—you are crying! ” 

“Tm not!” I said, with a huge sob, which made me teel, oh! 
so angry with myself! Then, trying to be gay—“ Here’s. a rose 
for you. Isn’t it a beauty? ” 

“Thank you, Beryl, I will take the rose on one condition.” 

“What ?” [ murmured, pretending to be very busy arranging 
the rose with a leaf for his button-hole. 

“You must say as you give it me—‘ Harry, I will be your 
wife,’ ” he answered, in a new, tender voice I had never heard 
before. 
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He waited a little, but I said nothing. Somehow in another 
minute I was hiding my silly little face on his shoulder, and his 
arms were round me, rose and all. 

Yes, he loved me—me, foolish little Beryl! Could I ever have 
dreamed of such happiness! And there was Papa kissing me, 
and nearly wringing Sir Harry’s arm off, and—oh! how happy 
we were ! 

I did not much like telling my sisters, for somehow I felt a 
little guilty ; but they received the news with great equanimity, 
and were very kind in immediately settling our future life for us. 

Muriel said to me when we were alone, ‘‘ Between ourselves, 
dear, I am very glad matters have turned out so; for though Sir 
Harry when he first came was most attentive to me, and though, 
for the family’s sake, I should have thought it my duty to accept 
him, still I should never have given in to him, and spoilt him, as 
you will do; and Iam sure we should have done nothing but 
quarrel ! ” 

And when I was with Eleanor that evening, she whispered, as 
she said good-night, “‘I am quite glad, Beryl, that I did not 
encourage Sir Harry when he first came, for we should not have 
suited each other, whatever he might have thought ; whilst you 
will be happy with him, dear, and I am very glad ! ” 

But I knew, because Harry told me, that from the first he had 
loved me, and no one else. 

Mr. Jones came into favour again, and, when some time after 
he was presented to a good living, actually ventured to propose 
to Muriel, she being the first of the twins he met on coming to 
Thornton to tell the good news. But he was rejected, for Muriel 
did not intend to be a parson’s wife, and when he tried Eleanor 
the poor man met with the same fate. He departed disconsolate, 
and six months after married a plain woman with some money, 
who made him a most excellent wife, and kept him well in order. 

But did not my beautiful sisters marry at all? They never 
did: and, as they are both old women now, it is hardly to be 
expected that they will. 

My dear old father is long since dead, having passed his last 
years peacefully at Tretherick, devoted to and beloved by his 
grandchildren. I am an old woman too, and hope soon to follow 
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cai my husband where he has gone before me ; but when my grand- 
re children beg me to tell them about ‘‘ when you were young, grand- 
mamira,” I tell them this story, and become young again in the 
et aR happy memory of those long-past years. 
« 4, THe Ewnp. 
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% LONE beside the broad river, 


_ 






% With its swiftly-rushing streain, 
fips Where the feeble lamp-lights quiver 


In the pale mvon’s cheerless beam, 
Her thin hands tightly clenching, 
She stands, in a death-like dream. 


The city is sleeping round her, 
The city of wealth and woe ; 
If its wealth had never found her, 


She had never known its woe ;— 
paid But now her sin o’erwhelms her 
‘l'’o hasten her overthrow : 


yt The thoughtless laugh, the mad career 
Of her early vice and shame ; 
Burden of all the most severe, 


a The loss of her own good name— 
ie She hides her face as she thinks 
ei Of her tarnished, ruined fame. 


One plunge, and all will be over ; 
For the darkly-rolling tide, 
With its waters deep will cover 
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What nought else on earth may hide : 
She cannot, will not, longer 
Bear reproach from every side. 


She hath heard of future terrors, 
The award of earthly sin, 
But her long-repented errors 


Lull the still small voice within, 
Till her sore heart hath become 
'l'o a broken lyre akin. 


Were it not better than despond 
To foreclose at once the strife ? 
For, whatever may lie beyond, 


Death will not be worse than life, 
Nor Hell’s torments keen as those 
In her throbbing bosom rife. 


She will breathe one prayer to Heaven, 
Ere she leave the earth for aye, 
And God knoweth she hath striven,— 


But that Name recalls the day 
When her long-time sainted mother 
‘aught her infant lips to pray ; 


When her young heart lightly bounded, 
Pure and spotless, free from guile, 
And her clear voice blithely sounded, 


Making all the cottage smile, 
Like the softened, mellowed ray 
Gladdening a cathedral aisle ;— 


And, downward wearily sinking, 
In the shadow of the wall, 
Of her merry childhood thinking, 
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Close wrapped in her faded shaw], 
She falls peacefully asleep, 
‘©(Q, Mother ! ” her tired call. 


The pale stars gleam on the river 
With its hurrying tide and deep, 
Where the yellow lamp-lights shiver, 


While the moon ascends heaven’s steep— 
But she sees them, heeds them not, 
For she hath fallen asleep ! 








SCENE IN THE EAST, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


By J. JACKSON. 


S~ 


LUE water lilies on the shining lake 
de) Kxpand their fulness, and the roses shake 
Their subtle odour through the fruitful land ; 

The sultry radiance of the heated day 
By low, soft, wafting breeze is lightly fanned, 

And lulling fountain-waters trickling play 
Beneath the date palms: cool vines shadow throw 
On the calm stillness of the lake below, 

Where Eastern girls with unbound raven hair, 

And fairy flower-wreathed turbans, darkly blue, 
Survey their peerless beauty ; no sad care 

Sits on those smiling lips, whose warm, rich hue 
Rivals vermilion. The small, bright teeth, 
Whiter than pearl, those smiles reveal beneath. 
And every glance from long-lashed speaking eyes, 

Dark with their splendour, seems to penetrate 
And give vitality to earth and skies ; 
Sunlight and beauty on their presence wait. 





SCENE IN THE EAST. 














With perfect ease, the ease attending grace, 

Each slight draped robe seems falling into place ; 

The crimson garlands from their black locks droop, 
As, parting tall reeds with their fair young hands, 

O’er the cold, glassy water low they stoop, 
Flushing its crystal with the flowery bands. 

A pair of water birds, with whiteness plumed, 
Flutter through sparkling sun-jets of the sky, 

Each lily feather brilliantly illumed, 
Tipt with refulgence of the golden dye. 

The mumuring bees pursue voluptuous toil 

Where blazing creepers in wild arches coil, 

Songs from the myrtle hedges high ascend, 

And with the buzzing hum of insects blend. 


Beneath the shadow of a sycamore, 

Where darting beams, like “ smiles of angels” stray, 
A lonely man is seated, musing o’er 

The unseen glories of the earth-born day. 
The faded turban on the low-bowed head, 

His thin hands clasped above his heated brow ; 
And bitter, unavailing tears are shed, 

Trickling in silence, while the sunshine now 

Peers in his face with angel-smile again, 
~ Coming direct from brimming founts above, 
Kissing the secret of his mighty pain, 

Bathing the pallid face with beaming love. 
The rose, Sultana of the Eastern bowers, 

Scatters her fragrance on his dust-soiled dress, 
And lilies, sweetest of the earthly flowers, 

Their richest odour on his garments press. 
The birds for him sing out their choicest lays, 

But notes harmonious only swell his grief ; 
Oh! could he view those flowers! Oh! might he gaze 

For one small point of time, however brief, 
On Nature’s works, ’twould gem the dungeon night 
That locks in blackness all his hours of light. 
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“My sight! My sight!” The moments hear him sigh. 
“My sight! My sight!” Years echo, stealing by. 
“Oh Life ! how beautiful, how fair thou art 

To all but me ; must I in sadness pine, 
Till all those heavy lagging years depart 

Burdened with miserable thoughts of mine ? 
Voices of pleasant laughter sweetly sound, 

From distance borne ; insects for gladness hum, 
The very birds a radiant hour have found, 

Those bursts of song from thrills of rapture come. 
“ Light of the body is the eye” ; how dark 

The soul’s grim tenement when sight is closed ! 
No chink of light, no faintest glimmering spark 

Has on the midnight of my day reposed. 
This body is my spirit’s prison-den, 

Cramped and cooped up, in stifling blackness bonnd— 
Unfit to mix abroad with fellow-men,— 

No window for my soul to gaze around : 
Danger may glare upon me, helpless I 

‘To avert one evil on my groping way ; 
A life in death—manhood in infancy,— 

Oh, for a sunbeam o’er mine eyes to stray ! 
Sight! Precious boon! Riches untold are given 

With thee, to plunge in ocean floods of light 
Must elevate the mind at once to heaven; 

Oh, God ! on me bestow Thy gift of sight ! ”’ 


* * * * *K *K * 


What voice of melody salutes his soul, 

Stilling the anguished spirit’s moan with “ ease ? ”’ 
What notes of peace and comfort round him fall ? 

What breath of healing mingles with the breeze ? 
The God-Physician to his help has hied, 

The great World-Healer heard the blind man pray ; 
No “chance” the poor blind beggar has espied, 

No “accident ” brings Jesus “by the way.” 
What wilt thon ? ” (Does the God of Love not know ? 

















He who knows all things, does He know not this ? 
Fame, honour, wealth His name can now bestow 
Upon the suppliant, but a higher bliss 
The beggar craves): ‘ Lord, that 1 may receive 


My sight ! ” 


The hand of power has touched his eyes, 
His helplessness has forced him to believe, 

And all the wide expanse of Summer skies 
Bursts on his gaze,—the water lilies blue— 

The crystal lake—the dark-eyed maidens fair— 
(His wandering, dazzled orbs in silence view)— 

The sparkling fountains flashing everywhere— 
The fluttering water birds with plumage white— 

The soft pink roses, myrtle hedges green— 
The dazzling sun-rays from the azure height, 

And clustering purple grapes around are seen, 
While aspen trees wave shadows up the way, 
Which on the garments of the Saviour play. 


Oh, luxury of vision! Double sight 
By heaven’s incarnate King is now bestowed ! 
The outward lens to view a world so bright— 
The inner light to view the Son of God ! 





WHY ? 


By Hatiert BucKNo.e. 


‘Peavrrv LL Beech, why sheddest thou thy leaves, 
Cea While Nature grieves ? 


Karthward they silently fall, sapless and yellow and brown, 


Strewing the sod with death, and we tread them under our feet — 


Poor waifs, turned wizen and pale, for a better burial meet,— 
Rather be drifted south in a swallowing sea to drown, 
Than to drearily eddy to earth to be ruthless] y trampled down ! 
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O, blithesome Bird, why stillest thou the song 
Warbled so long ? 
What great sorrow is stanching the flow of that deep glad lay ? 
Is it, thou silent Bird, that thy mate hath forsaken thee ? 
Is it thou mutely mournest a lost love over the sea ?— 
On two wilful wings the truant follower flown away. 
O, silent Bird, why cease thy roundelay ? 


QO, fragrant Flower, why dost thou fade and die, 

With dew-drenched eye ? 
Colourless, scentless, and sere hangeth*thy honeyless head ; 
Wan, withered, and weak those petals erst petted and painted ;— 
Roses for heroes strong, and /ilies for maidens sainted 
Both allied to the dust lie low, drooped and draggled and dead : 
O, scentless Flower, why is thy beauty fled ? 


O, shining Sky, why is thy lustre marr’d 
And brazen-barr’d ? 

Shimmers like steel the screen that shuts ont the sound and the 

SI ght 
Of high Heaven’s seraphic harpings,—the glowing sea of glass ; 
Wherefore goeth thy glory ?—thy reds and thy purples pass, 
And leave neither trace nor tinge of the lovely lingering light 
Of a roseate flush suffusing a waste of white. 


O, singing Sea, why dost thou sob and sigh, 

And moan and cry ? 
What is it moveth thy breast as a stricken soul is stirred ? 
Dreaded as demon, thy billows so seething and tossing 
Do scare the lonely wing seen over the waters crossing, 
And yet ’tis the fearless path of a brave storm-battling bird ; 
Say, surging sea, why is thy wailing heard ? 


O, troubled Heart, why dost thou burn and beat 

In feverish heat ? 
Brimful of passionate blood, now thou dost leap like a hound ; 
Now thou dost shiver and fall, and frozen and stiff are thy veins; 
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Now, mad with new strength, thou ne’er carest for tight-curbing 


reins ; 
Now, bleeding and spent, thon dost pant like a horse on the 
ground ; 
But a harrowing sense of sheer helplessness in thy core of cores 
is found. 
* + * * * * * 


“A tribute of tears are the leaves I shed,” said the Beech, ‘ for 
the dear year dies ; ”’ : 

“JT have hushed my song,” said the silent Bird, “ for in death 
my young Bride low lies ; ”” 

“T’m the last of my race,” said the faded Flower, ‘and my 
knell of decay is tolled ; ”’ 

“T have lost my golden Sun,” said the Sky, “and so I am 
leaden and cold ; ” 

“T wail for my slain,” sighed the sobbing Sea ; 

But my troubled Heart never answered me ! 





A SONG WITHOUT WORDS. 


By Spencer Ryper. 


Gr » 
if] APP the poet whose heart, sweetly sad, 
C . x Sobs, throbs, and sings at least sense of not more 
Unrest than stirs when, in the strings of glad 
And melancholy lyres, winds before 
Unfelt, so low they blew, begin to play, 
Making enchanting and eolian 
Music—Whose brain vibrates at touch of day 
Dawning, and sends a sound Memnonian 
Into the listening air—Whose songs and tears 
Fall fast and easily, like drops of dew 
From gently shaken rose bush show’ring.—Fears, 
And human hopes are his, his words not few : 
But thy kind cruelty, thy right, my wrong, 
Wring from me but one bitter tear of song. 
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THAMAR CAREY. 
By G. Branca Harvey. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Fe canning | Tregore was sitting at the breakfast table 
. ff scanning the paper one morning, when the door opened 
and his father entered, a letter in his hand. 

“My boy, I thought you would like to see this. It is from 
Philip Conway.” The old man spoke kindly, and his son’s face 
brightened. 

“Coming down to see ‘us! How glad I shall be. He will 
have his old quarters, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes, write to him, Frederick: say all that is kind.” 

“Trust me, father,” responded the young man warmly. 

There was no reply, and, glancing up, he saw his father’s eyes 
fixed upon him. 

“Six months, Fred, and then I have your final answer.” 

The young man sprang from his chair. “ Father! father! I 
beseech you, do not force me to brave you. Any other sacrifice 
I will cheerfully perform, but I cannot break my word.” 

“That word should never have been pledged,” was the calm 
reply ; ‘‘I did not sanction it.” 

It was a bright manly face which greeted Frederick Tregore, 
as he stepped into the hall to welcome Philip Conway. The old 
expression of sad discontent had faded away, to be replaced by a 
look of energy and hope. 

“Come into the library, Conway, and see my father; he has 
been expecting you these three hours.” 

“‘T missed the train 





Mr. Graham detained me; and, as it was, 
[I had to run nearly the whole way to the station.” 

‘* Frank Graham is rather wild, is he not ? ” 

‘“‘ He lost some money at Paris, gambling; but he has promised 
not to touch cards again.” 

‘“‘ A promise I hope he will keep.” 

“JT hope so, sir. How are the Miss Tregores, and Miss 
Carey ? ” 
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« Blanche is married to Jerome Carey, and has a son.” 

“To Mr. Carey ! ” repeated Philip. 

“Do you know him; or, rather, have you seen him lately ? 
He is living in Paris,” said Frederick, struck by the other’s tone. 

“T have heard Mr. Frank say he gambles a great deal.” 

“Well, Blanche seems satisfied, so I suppose there is not much 
amiss.” 

«And Miss Carey ? ” - 

“She is well, but worried. You see, Philip, my father is so 
against the marriage that we are not leading a comfortable life. 
When you are in love, Conway, you will find all is not sunshine.”’ 

A red flush rose to Philip’s brow, but he did not answer, and in 
silence both men sought the library. 

Thamar was working industriously at her household duties the 
next morning, when a cheery, ‘“‘ How do you do, Miss Carey ? ” 
made her raise her head. 

A slight spasm crossed her face as she rose, almost unwillingly, 
from her seat. 

_“T have come back to peep at my old friends, Miss Carey ; 
but you are looking ill ! ” he said, as she turned to the window. 

“No, Philip, you have been gazing on younger, fairer faces, 
and mine seems old and worn in comparison.” 

“T don’t think that,” he answered, smiling. 

“Tell me about yourself ? ” she said steadily. 

“T like the life now, but at first it was lonely.” 
“And you are on good terms with your employers ? ” 

“Very: if it were not for the unfortunate circumstances con- 
nected with my birth, I should have little to desire.” 

“And what is the little ? ” 

Philip sighed. 

“You are in love ? ” came the cold question. 

“Tam. Miss Carey, if you only knew how deeply the shame 
touches me since I have loved—Do you think if enquiries were 
made it would be of any use ? ” 

“No.” The calm voice faltered, and Thamar turned her head 
away. 

“It was just a hope,” sighed Philip, “ perhaps a foolish one.” 
“ But you are supposed to be the son of a friend of Martin 
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Tregore’s.” : 

“Yes, but I am wiser; and! could not ask for a woman’s hand 
feeling, as I must, that the welcome extended would not be given 
if it were known I was a nameless clerk.” 

“You brood too deeply on this point. The girl, if she cared 
for you, would not pause to think of your birth,” said Thamar 
slowly. 

‘‘The more reason I should not presume on her liking for me,” 
replied Philip earnestly. ‘‘ Well, I suppose if it were not good 
for me such a trial would not have been sent.” 

The girl drew back hastily, and a ghastly pallor crept over the 
white face, while she glanced furtively at her visitor’s countenance. 

But the young man seemed to have forgotten her. He was 
gazing far out in the distance, a brave light in the blue eyes, and 
a half smile on the parted lips, “‘ Not my will; no! better do 
one’s duty though it strip life of happiness than be a coward, 
Rose, my Rose, would bid me do the same.” 

Half in awe, half in wonder, ''hamar watched hin, a bright 
gleam in the grey eyes, and the thin lips pressed tightly together, 
as if in pain. 

“Tt is a strange thing,” he said, turning to her, “but I feel 
we shall lose nothing by doing what is right. It is a glorious 
thought.” : 

“Philip, don’t ! ” 

“T forgot,” he said, humbly. ‘‘ Miss Carey, I wish you could 
be happy.” 

“No! no! Itis not forme. Iam not like you. I cannot 
yield my will and yet be grateful.” Her voice died away into 
a wail as she finished ; and the tears came into Philip’s eyes. 

“ If you ask for help it will be given you,” he said, gently: 
but Thamar had sunk down in her seat, and covered her face 
with her hands, and did not answer. Perceiving it would be 
kindest to leave her alone, the young man withdrew with a 
saddened heart. 

“Pray !” muttered Thamar, as she sat alone in her stony 
misery. ‘Pray! why I have never entered a church, or touched 
a prayer-book, in my life. Give him up!” and a bitter laugh 
rang through the room. ‘“ Never! never ! ” 
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* * * * * * * 
| Standing alone, with one hand shading her eyes, Thamar 
Carey appeared unconscious of all that was around her. 
‘lad in a coarse material of some sort, which fitted exquisitely 
| to the full graceful figure, there was no attempt at ornament of 
any sort about her; but it was the face which attracted the at- 
tention of Baron Heinberg, who stood watching her ; the white 
complexion, with its cat-like eyes and square jaw, speaking of 
determination and strength. 

“Dat is a strong face,” muttered the German admiringly, “She 
have de qualities of de broder. Ha! ha! ha! ”—and, forgetting 
the necessity for concealment, the Baron gave way to his amuse- 
ment. 

Quick as lightning, Thamar turned. With a smile, raising his 
hat, the Baron advanced. 

“Tfear dat I intrude, but [ ama stranger, and I know not 
mine way about the place.” 

“There is no apology required, Baron Heinberg. The place is 
as free to you as to me,” answered the girl haughtily. 

“How know you I am de Baron Heinberg?” said the 
astonished Baron. 

Thamar laughed sarcastically ; ‘‘ Walls have ears.” 

_ “And I speak wid de Mees Carey,” suddenly said the German, 
peering into her face. 

“ Exactly.” 

The calm tone staggered the man, who had expected to see the 
girl start back in some fear. 

“T haf much pleasure in meeting de sister of one so well 
known to mineself as Jerome Carey.” 

“You lie!” retorted the girl boldly. “You lie! No good 
has brought you here, and you know it.” 

You haf spoken de truth. Do you see dis ? ” and he raised 
his hand to his forehead. ‘Dat was done by your broder. He 
thought he had killed de fat German. Ha! ha! ” 

With contempt in every line of her face, the woman passed 
him—a gleam in the half-shut eyes which cut short the hearty 
laugh of the German. 


Walking gently back to the house, Thamar wrote a few lines to 
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her brother. They were short and characteristic—‘“‘ Jerome Carey, 
Baron Heinberg is at Lizard’s Town.” 

The message came when Jerome, De Challé, Beautinois, and 
one or two choice spirits were seated in a café discussing their 
gains. 

Without a word Carey took the letter and read the message, or 
‘ather warning. 

For an instant, all the gambler’s self-control was needed, to 
prevent his reckless companions from seeing how deeply he was 
moved. The strict training, the iron nerve proved his friend. 
Turning to his friends, who were watching him, he said, with a 
half laugh, ‘‘ A short affectionate note from my sister. Beautinois, 
what were you remarking ? ” 

“ Merely, my dear fellow, that you had even more than your 
usual luck last night.” 

“ Well, yes, I did.” 

“ How much was it ? ” 

“Three thousand francs ?’—and Jerome smiled. 

“| challenge you to-morrow night for the same sum,” returned 
Beautinois. 

“Sorry, my dear fellow, but it is out of my power. I return 
to England to-morrow.” 

“Then we must reserve our game for—let us say, a fortnight.” 

“Yes,” steadily replied the other, though he was not sure 
whether they should ever meet again as friends. 

When the young man shortly afterwards stood within the 
threshold of his own home, the mask fell off, and the handsome 
features looked pinched and drawn. ‘“ Blanche,” he said “ put 
up a few of my things. I must leave to-morrow morning early.” 

His wife rose up to fulfil his bidding without a question. Two 
years’ experience had taught her wisdom in this respect—never 
to cross or worry her husband with complaints or curiosity. A 
change had passed over the pretty face, and it bore traces of 
sorrow and patient suffering. Left day after day alone, without 
amusement or companionship, save that of her boy, Blanche did 
not think of remonstrating with her selfish husband. If he were 
sulky, or unkind, the loving heart would find excuses for him i 
the mistaken idea he was ill perhaps, and it would pass away in 
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time. Vain hopes! Never again would tender words or 
sweet caress be hers. ‘The day for those marks of affection was 


over. ‘The quiet retired life the deluded wite led prevented her 
hearing the miserable details of her husband’s daily life. Nor 
was it known that Jerome was married. Like the Baron, knowing 
the character their friend bore, the habitués of the gambling houses 
did not trouble themselves about his family affairs, and the quiet 
little English girl was scarcely noticed. 

“T cunnot tell when [ shall be back, but I will write to you,”’ 
said Jerome, as he watched his wife’s nimble fingers at work. 

“Thank you, Jerome,” she said nervously. 

A half remorseful, half tender feeling stole across Jerome as he 
looked at the wistful eyes, and, imprisoning one of her little hands, 
he said, “I am a sad tease to you sometimes, Blanche, eh ! ” 

“Oh, no! Jerome,” she answered, smiling at the kind tone 
and playfully uttered words. 

“ Don’t you ever regret marrying me ? ” he asked. 

There was no hesitation in the answer, “ Never, darling, 
never.” 

“You are a good girl, Blanche,” ‘he said wearily. 

Her only response was a kiss on the burning lips, and to nestle 
closer to the side of her husband. For a wonder, she was not 
repulsed. The busy brain was scheming some new plan of escape 
and revenge with which to foil his adversary. His principal 
scheme was to proceed straight to Lizard’s Town, and, if possible, 
come to terms with the Baron. Whether it was the wisest thing 
to do remains to be seen. The scuffle that had taken place after 
the quarrel in the gaming-house had ended, as he imagined, in 
the death of the German, and with a satisfied conscience that there 
would be nothing to fear in that quarter Jerome went his way. 

But he had been deceived. When the German recovered from 
the heavy blow his first idea was instant revenge. Mature deli- 
beration made him determine on a more sure, if less speedy, 
manner of obtaining satisfaction. 

“Good bye, my love. You will hear from me soon,” said the 
gambler, as he stood in the grey morn dressed for a long journey. 

With an impulsive movement, Blanche threw her arms round 
her husband’s neck and kissed him as she returned his farewell. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Baron sat alone in the best parlour of the “Three Tuns.” 
‘Dat girl, she vill send to de broder, and de broder vill come 
to me. Berie goot,” he murmured with placid satisfaction, “I 
vill vait.”” And he waited patiently till the man he had pursued 
stood before him one quiet evening, clad in travelling costume. 

A strange meeting, as when the door was closed the two men 
confronted each other. 

“ You haf come,” said the Baron, placing his hands behind him. 
“It is vell.” 

“Yes, to ask what you mean by following me?” The tone was 
perfect, expressive of righteous indignation. 

“'l'o speak about dis leetle affair,” and the Baron tapped the 
scar on his forehead. 

“ An accident,” continued the gambler, watching the effects 
of his speech. 

“No, a cowardly blow from a pistol, Jerome Carey ; for which 
[ have come to haf mine revenge.” 

“ How ?” inquired the other man. 

“« By proclaiming you did try to murder me ”—and the Baron 
waved his fat hand. 

“ What evidence is there ?” 

“« Mine word.” 

“Pardon me, that will scarcely be sufficient in a court of law. 
I see | must speak more plainly. What proofs have you? Where 
are your witnesses ? ”’ there was a mocking politeness in Jerome’s 
tone. 

“‘ Listen, mine enemy. Mine servant Fritz vas vith me dat 
evening. Now sinile, Jerome Carey, if you vill.” 

“It may be a forgery,” suggested the other carelessly. 

“Dat is not likely. I have much news about you. Vere is 
your poor Blanche ? ” 

The gambler smiled. ‘‘ What are your terms, Baron ? ” 

“JT vill for de present be kind. De five tousand franc. Vere 
are they ?” 

“« At your service.” 
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“Tam a poor man, and I do not play like mine friend; so he 
shall find for de two.” 

“You mean we go shares in whatever I win.” 

“Yes, mine friend, you consent ? ” 

‘«‘Yes,”” was the calm response. 

“Dat is goot. Dis little accident vill be forgotten. And now 
vere is Madame ?” 

“ At Paris with the boy.” 

“Vat, you are a fader? I vill pay mine homage to de lady.” 

« All in good time, Baron,” said Jerome impatiently. 

“Ve vill start for de Paris soon, and see Madame, eh!” 

“As you please. But, Heinberg, not one word about my 
being married, as it is not generally known.” 

The German laughed, ‘‘ Ah thou art a wild one, Carey.” 

“Tt is more convenient,” said the gambler, smiling. ‘If it 
were known among my fair friends I should be dismissed ; and, 
consequently, lose my game with the husbands and brothers.” 

“Vell, I haf no love for de ladies, they are too like de wind, 
dis way and dat.” 

There was some surprise manifested when the Baron and Jerome 
arrived together at Paris, as the closest of friends; but the real 
reason of their intimacy was not known. 

With mutual politeness outwardly, but dislike inwardly, the two 
men set out on their journey; for they proposed to commence 
their operations on new ground. Conversing gaily on indifferent 
subjects, and attending to all the minor necessities and comforts 
of life, they seemed like old and tried friends, not two men whose 
thoughts towards each other were of evil and revenge. Blanche 
had a flying visit from her husband, and was introduced to his 
friend, from whom she shrank with instinctive dislike, and then 
she was left, to loneliness and poverty. 


(To be Continued.) 
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LETHE. 
By Arruur S. Day. 


“ Anime quibus altera fato 
“Corpora debentur, Lethcei ad fluminis undam 


“Securos latices et longa oblivia potant.’’* 


sd 
Q],N regions far removed from upper air, 
a Where the infernal Pluto holds his sway, 


There flows a stream ; 

Nor rapid is her course through the rank weed, 
But still and silent, for her slumb’ring depths 
Roll to no Ocean father, there to tell 

All the sad secrets whispered on the way. 


* * *K * >K 


Souls of the dead from Tartarus released— 
By mem’ry tortured with undying thought 
Ot guilt, and pain, and horrible despair— 
On Lethe’s verge find sure and swift relief ; 
For they, in tasting of her potent wave, 
Forget their grief, 

And, like a vapour stealing into space, 

The page ot their remembrance vanishes, 


And leaves them wond’ring on the voiceless shore. 


K * * * * 


On earth no Lethe pours her silent flood 
Where from their aching bosoms men may cast 
The cruel recollection of their woes, 

And drown the Past ; 

Yet had the will of Providence decreed 


*Virgil, Aineid VI. 


——— 

























That such a stream should find terrestrial source 
But few would drink, and they—unwillingly: 

For with the banished records of a life 

All brighter memories must wing their flight, 
No more to nestle in the home of thought. 


Ah! who could bid such memories ‘ farewell ”— 
Those golden hours of innocence and truth, 

Or e’er the shade of Evil crossed our paths : 

Those days of Youth, 

When the soft influence of new-born Love 

Upraised us to such ecstacy of bliss 

That the whole world appeared a Paradise, 

Fanned into being by the breath of God: 

Those years of hopeful toil in Manhood’s prime 
When, striving in the race for mastery, 

Conscious of strength, we made the palm our own— 
Were these to flee 

What should remain ?—the soul’s vast treasure-house 
Spoiled in an instant of the wealth of years, 


And we—unmindful, ignorant, inane. 


Not now the time to wish our memory void, 
Or with loud lamentation wail our lot ; 

If all were fair and lovely to the eye, 

And no dark spot 

Such universal splendour did contrast, 

How should we rightly prize the gift of sight ? 
Lived we for ever ’neath a cloudless sky 
Whence our rejoicing after storms have passed ? 
So tearful mem’ries make the rest more bright ! 
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PEACEFUL HOURS. 


By B. G. AMBLER. 


QW 
‘T: the stillness that succeeds 

*) P 

+ To the busy hum of day, 
When life’s tide no longer speeds 


On ’mid whirling foam and spray ; 


When its current finds repose, 
And the waters calm and deep 

Glide away from earthly woes, 
To the quiet lake of sleep, 


Then I wander forth alone, 

For I love the hour full well, 
When no uncongenial tone 

Breaks on Nature’s mystic spell: 


When the world seems far away, 
And the peace it cannot give 
ne .; ; 
Shines in a benignant ray, 
From the stars, on all who live. 


In the stillness I rejoice, 
All the earth is calm and fair, 
And I hear a whispered voice, 
As of universal prayer. 


Day is full of cares unknown, 


And once more my feet have trod 


Thro’ its maze, to be alone, 
With the evening, and with God. 
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And my spiritSdoth arise 
From its cares, for all the land 
Shows His might who holds the skies, 
And the seas within His hand. 


So my weariness departs ; 
In the night I see that peace 
Which shall fall on steadfast hearts 
When He bids life’s tempest cease. 


THE CHURCHYARD. 


By Cuyarwtes Druce. 


wens darkling night hath taken the place of day, 
I’ve wander’d in the avenues of limes, 

That lift their heads aspiring far above 

Thy tombstones, churchyard drear with age and death. 

How soft the moonlight on those leafless trees, , 

Whose boughs have doff’d their summer green, and stand 
In bare defiance to the biting blast 

Of Winter! Here, where solemn rook hath rear’d 

Her noisy brood, nought but the nest remains, 

That nods when winds assail its guardian tree. 

‘'wo noble churches stand right opposite, 

To one the Virgin Mary gives her name, 

The other takes its title from Saint James ; 

Majestic fabrics both. Here oft I’ve heard 

The organ’s swell resound and die away, 

And silence reigned once more o’er trees and graves, 

Save when the wind arous’d a rustling cloud 

Of leaves, that once adorn’d those limes above, 

But now are sport of ev’ry wanton breeze, 
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That catches up and dallies with their sere 

And yellow forms. Or when a glorious peal 
Bursts forth from one of those two belfry towers, 
And fills the air with verberating clang, 

That faint and fainter grows, as one behind 
Leaves tow’r and bells, and distance lends such charm 
That one is loth to tear oneself away 

From harmony so soothing, and return 

‘T'o unpoétic toil. Here still remains 

A crumbling fragment of the Abbey’s wall. 

That, yielding fast to Time’s destroying hand, 
But mutely testifies to grandeur fled, 

Of centuries long past, of kings, of monks, 





Of nobles and the down-trod peasantry 
[tself a ruin, but a history. 

Almost in centre of this sacred spot, 
‘Tall railings now surround the ivied haunt 

Where Lydgate, monk of Bury, lov’d to sit 

And commune with his muse: in later times 

"T'was next the scene of blacksmith’s flashing forge 
And clanging anvil: now ’tis but a tomb, 

And joys in deep and awful solitude. 

Though spring and summer clothe thy mighty trees, 
And make thy avenues most pleasing shades ; 
Though Autumn robs them of their foliage, 

And Winter sees them bleak and desolate, 

Thou, churchyard, art the same, a treasur’d haunt 
or thoughtful solitude, and oft to thee 

My steps shall turn as they have turned before : 
But, hark! the curfew tolls from that fine tower, 

Of massive Norman build, so now ’tis time 
‘l'’o leave thee and the melancholy calm, 
And turn to wayward life; but once again, 
Not once for all [ trust, 1 say, ‘‘ Farewell.” 
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PHYLLIS. 


(A Pastoral.) 


By G. A. NEwcomEN. 


| AO sweet scenes never looked upon 
9 


v- 


I wandered friendless and alone, 

Time when the dim horizon first appears 
To blush from Phoebus’ kisses : once that day 
I sported with fair Phyllis ’mid the hay. 


Since many dear old vanished years, 


A maiden, in the blush of early youth, 
And delicate as some sweet budding flower 

That gains the sun’s first gold—the gods, forsooth, 
With all their pleasures envied us the hour, 

And all too soon cut short the blissful day, 

When [ and Phyllis roamed amid the hay. 


A youth, with nought to boast of save the love 
His heart held for her, gazing in her eyes 
Where his own image rested, while above 
Her head his hand played fondly, 
These were they 
Who breathed their love together ’mid the hay. 


= 
And of all bliss which from the earliest time 


The bard has told to us in lengthy lay, 
The poet left recorded in his rhyme, 
I wot there was most pleasure in the day; 


Most wealth of pure enjoyment in the day 
When I kissed gentle Phyllis ’mid the hay. 
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SONNETS. 
By CuHar.Les GORHAM. 


I. 


Shelley. 


™ . . > ee 
swift-souled singer of infinities ! 
When thou wert born sure some fair angel flew 


Across the glowing dawn to ’noint thine eyes 
With super-mortal vision, scattering new, 

With lavish hand, the gifts that poets prize ; 

They fell on thee, and smote thee with keen power 
'l'o sing of beauty, life and death, and love ; 

Of silvery streams and purple hills, and skies 

That flame with golden fire ; of tree and flower, 
Dark forests, silent glens, and worlds above 
Knthronged by spirits radiant, divine, 

And draped in mystic loveliness. Thy song 

Of forceful words like stars will ever shine, 
Pleading for truth and right ’gainst a whole world of wrong. 


4 8 
Keats. 


The strong young voice was silenced in the morn 
Of promised energy ; an icy hand 

Withered the youthful rose that to the dawn 

In smiling hope its beauty did expand. 

Ye sad-eyed nymphs that ambulate forlorn 

Along the weary strand or sullen lea, 

With loosened locks and sorrow-paléd lips, 

That vainly cry across the moanful sea, 

How has your spring-time humour caught eclipse 
Since he who gave you birth has ceased to be ! 
Weep on, lorn maids, the full heart must o’erflow, 
But not for aye. Ye daughters of the skies 

hat he so loved, ye shall have joy for woe 
When, clad in lusty life, he shall once more arise! 
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A GLANCE AT ANCIHNT AND MODERN POETRY. 
By B. G. AMBLER. 


Anyone who will take the trouble to thoroughly study Ancient 
and Modern Poetry, and compare the relative merits of the dif- 
ferent styles of composition, will, I think, on the whole, without 
any disparagement to the ancient writers, be struck with the 
greater simplicity and truth of the modern school. Homer, who 
is undoubtedly the finest of the old Greek poets, has given us a 
work, in his Iliad, the magnificent diction and stately flow of 
which are indisputable, while its dramatic force is truly wonder- 
ful, and the manner in which the poet has lost all individuality, 
and shewn us not his own thoughts and sentiments, but those of 
his heroes, leaves on the mind an impression of the reality of what 
we have read that is the greatest compliment we could pay the 
author ; it makes us sympathize with the enthusiastic young lady 
who, on being asked what she thought of ’*s rendering of 
Hamlet, answered, ‘‘ I had forgotten him, I only saw the Prince of 
Denmark.” But, although we must admire and respect the 
genius of the man, we cannot help deploring the faults that infect 
his noblest works, faults, doubtless, of the age, but which, perhaps, 
no other poet did more to foster than himself; the reality that 
' required a visible symbol, an exactly defined idea, for every 
natural object in no slight degree disfigures the works of Homer, 
incommon with those of most early poets, but whereas many 
followed, he himself, to a great extent, must be held accountable 
for having set this noxious example, which, notwithstanding that 
it has been by some considered a merit, must be looked upon by 
all lovers of the really beautiful as a defect. For instance, who 
would care to bound their description of the mighty and ever- 
lasting ocean by Neptune with his trident, or be satisfied to admit 
Zephyrs as the symbol of the wind, blowing freshly round the 
peaks of the gigantic mountains, ruffling the surface of gently 
flowing rivulets, or waving the ripened corn, until it swells and 
undulates like the miniature billows of a golden sea ?—the great 
vague, unembodied power of the element is its strongest attrac- 
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tion, and we feel our weary souls refreshed by its perfect freedom 
from all conventional associations. Milton, who has so happily 
blended the fables of heathen mythology with the beautiful and 
simple truths of the Christian faith, has rendered them as graceful 
as it is possible for them to become; and, by skilfully using them 
as adjuncts to his great scheme, has shown us forcibly both their 
beauty and fallacy; but with him they do not usurp the place 
which belongs to natural objects, they are only utilized as orna- 
ments to the splendid picture he has presented to us, and have no 
influence on the progress of the work. But among the writers 
of the present day, the modern poets, we find these myths of 
mythology almost entirely abandoned. here isa grand simplicity 
in their works; they are pervaded in many instances by a spirit of 
true religious teaching, which raises them as far above the 
writings of the heathen poets as the great Christian preachers 
are above their philosophers. It may seem that in dwelling upon 
these distinctions we look at the creed more than the genius of 
the poet, but in this case they are in reality inseparable. Poetry, 
to affect and convince the mind, must be founded on truth; it 1s 
its greatest attraction that it expresses the feelings which stir 
vaguely within every human breast. How often do we come upon 
a passage which so exactly portrays our own sentiments that we 
involuntarily find our hearts lightened by the knowledge that we 
can now give vent to our inmost yearnings in the noble language 
of a master mind; in a word, the charm of modern poetry 1s 
sympathy with life’s trials and sufferings, the representation of 
thoughts and actions, not swayed by an irresistible fate, as Homer 
depicts his heroes, but fluctuating between hopes and fears, 
struggling against passions and disappointments, overcoming by 
noble faith and endurance the ills of existence, and speaking and 
acting with all the consciousness of responsibility and free will, 
which belonged to man even before he tasted the forbidden fruit, 
and acquired his dearly-bought knowledge of good and evil. 

In another respect the poets of the present day possess a great 
advantage over not only those of ancient times, but even their 
brother bards of comparatively a few years ago—namely, in the 
superior excellence of their short poems. Longfellow, Tennyson 


and Mrs. Browning have, in this respect, far surpassed Byron, 
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and even Moore, for although the Irish melodies and Sacred 
Songs of the latter are undoubted master-pieces, yet there isin a 
great many of his poems, such as ‘T'o Julia,” ‘ Chloe,” &c., 
already an old-fashioned ring, which we cannot help recognising 
with a smile, as the language of our grandmothers, while no 
short poem of Byron’s can equal “The Light of Stars” (Long- 
fellow), or “Sleep” (by Mrs. Browning). ‘There is an infinite 
depth and pathos in her comparison of all the good we would 
bestow on those we love, with the perfect rest and freedom from 
all earthly passion and care which God gives to His beloved :— 


“ What would we give to our beloved ? 

The hero’s heart to be unmoved, 
The poet’s star-tuned harp to sweep, 

The patriot’s voice to teach and rouse, 

The monarch’s crown to ight the brows ?— 
He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


We do not make these comparisons -with any desire to detract 
from the genius of these gifted men, for the difference we have 
pointed out is occasioned by the time in which they lived, and 
not by any deficiency of natural talent. There is, we think, a 
truer spirit in the present writers, both of poetry and prose, 
that all must be glad to observe ; we are leaving romance, as a 
thing of the past, yet in the higher literary circles there has 
grown up a manly sentiment that is far superior to a false 
chivalry ; and under the leadership of England’s Laureate we are 
learning to acknowledge that 


“Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
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FAR AWAY. 
By A. Hopper. 


£2> 
Tr AR away; oh! far away, 
I O’er the smiling meadows, 
Rise the mountains streaked with grey, 
And with tinted shadows ; ° 
Rills with music murmuring 
T'o the tufted plover ; 
Song birds’ voices gladly ring 
From their leaty cover, 
While the gentle Summer breeze 
Stirs the stately poplar trees. 


3 


| 


9,.f2 


Far away; oh! far away 
Waves white foam are dashing 
Round the white boats in the bay, 
’Neath the bright sun flashing ; 
And the sea gull skims the wave 
On her ocean ramble, 
Passing round the rocky cave 
Fenced with weed and bramble, 
Where the shore is sparkling jet, 
With the morning tide new wet. 


Far away; oh! far away 
Happy days of gladness ; 
Now the sunbeam’s brightest ray 
Turns my heart to madness. 
On the trees thy name doth live 
Where beneath we’ve pondered, 
Every field cries out at eve 
Where we once have wandered. 
Far as heaven they are from me, 
But not half so far as thee. 
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THE OLD MANOR HOUSE. 
By Kate HAwkKINs. 


CHAPTER II. 


f e EEKS have elapsed since the events narrated in the last 
vA 4 chapter; and now the élite of the county were sur- 
prised at receiving invitations to a ball given by Sir Tredegar, 
who had written to a widowed aunt in the adjoming county, to 
visit him and play the part of hostess. 

With Mrs. Devonport’s assistance the ball passed off satis- 
factorily. 

Miss Towers was enraged at being omitted from the list of 
those invited—and, both before and after, never ceased to taunt 
and annoy Amy Lane, whom she regarded as a dangerous rival 
—whilst Sir Camelot was more and more attached to Amy every 
time he saw her. 

The Winter, stern and inflexible, approached too quickly, ren- 
dering the country less interesting ; while the frost prevented the 
hounds meeting, and caused the Baronet’s London friends, who had 
been down for the shooting, to depart, leaving him desolate, and 
dependant on his own resources for amusement—his only com- 
panion a huge St. Bernard that he had brought with him from 
Jamaica. 

Seeing little of his neighbours, he found himself wretchedly 
dull and lonely, and concluded that such ennui could not be long 
endured. He must marry, or live in London. 

Tired of going up to town ; tired of operas, and of his club life, 
he yearned for someone who would speak sympathetic words to 
him, and convince him he was not alone in the world, but had a 
nobler object than living for himself. The Baronet’s thoughts 
under these circumstances naturally recurred to Amy Lane—to 
the one face that he dreamt of, the one that seemed ever near 
him. No difficulty had daunted him before: why was it that the 


- idea of asking a simple question should now unnerve him, and 
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fill his mind with vague forebodings of possible evil ? 

Sir Walter Raleigh says : 

“ What thing is love, which naught can countervail, 
Naught save itself: even such a thing is love : 
Divine is love, and scorneth human pelf, 

And can be bought with nothing but with self.” 

‘he months glided on, and opportunities ever recurring were 
thrown away and lost. Sir Camelot resolved many times he 
would consult Mr. Lane on the subject nearest bis heart, that he 
would tell him of his love for Amy before speaking to the maiden 
herself—yet still he hesitated, doubtful whether she had ever 
bestowed one thought upon him. 

Patiently he dreamt on, trusting the future to a Supreme 
guidance, and hoping matters would reach a fair climax sooner 
or later, when the curtain would drop over the past, and time, 
rushing on, would make room for others to play their part in the 


brief drama of life. 





“ Life,” mused Sir Tredegar, ‘ of what use is it to me—alone, 
without my desire gained ?—of what use am J ?—for what was 
| born ?—to what end does my life tend ?”’—These questions, or 
such as these, he asked himself daily. 

* * * * * 

The year steadily advanced to the merry month of May, the 
trees bursting out in all their bright young verdure, the joyous 
birds carolling forth their happy songs: Nature seemed in all 
things trying to look her best, glad to be released from the mantle 
of snow, which had for many months enveloped her. 

At last the Baronet determined to wait upon Mr. Lane; 80, 
one morning early, he walked over to Beresford Park, and was 
at once admitted to the presence of its owner. The Squire wel- 
comed his visitor cordially. 

“1 have been considering, Mr. Lane,” commenced the guest 
hesitatingly, “ the absolute necessity of my procuring a wife, and 
have come over to ask your aid in my search.” 

Mr. Lane fidgetted a little nervously in his chair ; the thought 
had at once crossed his mind that his pretty birdie might soon 
be stolen from her nest: and though he certainly had no objec- 
tion to Sir Camelot as a son-in-law, yet he did not like the 
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prospect of losing her; still, perhaps he was premature, as it 
might not after all be his daughter the Baronet meant. 

“ Indeed, Sir Camelot, I feel very flattered that you should have 
selected me as your adviser in so delicate a matter, and I promise 
you my assistance.” 

“Mr. Lane, it is no use beating about the bush,—l love your 
daughter, and I venture to ask your permission to solicit her 
hand in marriage.” 

“My dear Sir, you have taken me by surprise, 1 really am 
not prepared to give you an answer : my daughter——” 

“Stay, are you going to tell me Miss Lane’s affections are 
already engaged ; if so, pray let me know at once, and end my 
suspense.” 

“No one yet has succeeded in winning my child’s love, at least 
not to my knowledge, and she is far too loving and candid to 
conceal anything from her parents.” 

“Then will you accept me as her suitor ?” 

“Provided my daughter offers no objection, [ will do so 
gladly.” 

“A thousand thanks,” returned the young fellow eagerly— 
“then I should like to learn my fate from her lips at once.” 

“ You will find her in the garden, I believe, Sir Camelot,” 
said Mr. Lane, smiling at his eagerness, and opening the door 
for him as he spoke. 

It would be superfluous to linger over the telling of the old, 
old story, always so eloquent on the lips of one under the subtle 
power of the ‘‘master-passion.” Suffice it to say that the 
Baronet’s pleading was not in vain, and that he returned to the 
solitary grandeur of his home with the exultant feelings of an 
accepted suitor. 

* * x * * * * 

Many happy weeks followed Amy’s betrothal, each day bring- 
ing its accompaniment of joy and pleasure—and now, at last, the 
more important event of her life was at hand. 

Twice had the seasons changed, and Christmas, too, was over ; 
just the usual routine of visits, dinners, and concerts. Miss 
Towers still gave the honour of her society, both to the family at 
Beresford Park and solitary Sir Camelot—an honour, however 
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with which both would most willingly have dispensed. 

The marriage morning dawned, and if, there be any truth in 
the old proverb, ‘“‘ Happy the bride the sun shines on,” certain- 
ly happiness was in store for the pretty girl, now wending her 
way down the aisle of St. Luke’s, leaning on her father’s arm, 
—beautiful she has ever looked, now she seems a perfect queen 
of light, with the orthodox white satin, falling in massive folds 
around her. 

As may easily be imagined, the church was closely thronged, 
in every part, while along the road from the park gates crowds 
waited to catch a sight of the bride and bridegroom ; and many 
were the blessings invoked by old and young upon their heads, 
as, now man and wife, they passed together into the outer world. 
Even Catherine Towers was obliged to admit how handsome they 
looked, though she was heard to remark, ‘‘ He must be a fool, to 
marry that puny looking thing ; more money than wit.” 

Sir Camelot and Lady Tredegar afterwards left by the four 
o’clock train from Woodmarsh station, en route for Euston, 
thence to Paris. 

After a foreign tour of several months—during which time Sir | 
Camelot and his wife had visited not only the European conti- 
nent, but even Egypt and Algiers,—they returned to London, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Lane had been impatiently awaiting their 
arrival. 

The house in St. James’ had been re-decorated during their 
absence, and everything conducive to comfort and luxury greeted 
them; even Miss ‘Towers, being in town, had twice called to 
know if they were returned. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lane were staying near, and arranged to remain 
during the season. ‘he operas, dinners, drives, and usual 
routine of the season passed, and orders were sent down to the 
establishment at Woodmarsh for all to be in readiness for the 
reception of Sir Camelot and Lady, by the end of July. 

Upon arriving at the station, they were warmly greeted, and 
introduced to Mr. Anthony De Vere, nephew of the vicar, who 
was studying for Holy Orders. 

They then drove through Woodmarsh, and once more up the 
dear old avenue to the manor ; the sleek greys, always proud and 
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haughty, seeming as if they were well aware of their handsome 
burthen. 

Some two’years had glided quickly by, unmarked by special 
events, and this period brings us to the luncheon table in St. 
James’. 

Sir Camelot had disagreeable news to communicate, and, un- 
willing to be the medium through whom any unhappiness might 
arise, he was somewhat preoccupied, and not so ready as usual to 
answer his wife’s cheerful remarks. 

“Camelot, what is amiss with you to-day ? ‘Twice I have 
asked you if I am to send an invite to Mr. Anthony De Vere, for 
our dinner on the twelfth, and you have returned me no 
answer.” 

“ Amiss, my dear ? oh! nothing, nothing; it will be all right 
soon, I hope.” : 

“There is something wrong; you cannot deceive me. I should 
share all your troubles.” 

“T have received bad news from Messrs. Mills and Lockyer 
this morning, concerning the lands in Jamaica. My agent and 
manager out there does not seem to be acting in a very straight- 
forward manner.” 

“T believe you wished to frighten me,” said Amy, laughing at 
his explanation. 

“No, Amy, this is really a serious matter. I shall have to 
make a voyage to my plantations, if I would save them from utter 
ruin; and, more than that, I shall have to leave my darling for a 
time.” 

“To leave me ! Why cannot I go with you? I cannot be left 
here alone.” 

“You little imagine, dearest, the dangers to be incurred. 
Think of the climate, and the long voyage.” 

“TI thought you loved me too well to leave me.” 

“Tt is because I love you so dearly that I wish for this ar- 
rangement ; believe me, [ would far sooner have you with me.” 

“Then why not? I am strong; I am sure a sea voyage 
would be charming.” 

“Amy, you must remain here; I should not be absent from 
England more than six months, and if I leave at once might even 
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return within that time.” 
> and 


here the poor little woman quite broke down, in a torrent of 


‘Six month’s suspense! Camelgt, I should go mad— 


tears. 
(Vo be Continued.) 
f SPRING-TIDE’S COMING. 
| By CHARLOTTE P. Mi1rcHELL. 
_ 
Gyr 


) 4, ING Winter is dying, and passing away, 

bad Tn a ‘ +? ‘ 1. . ‘ . 
o» And we know that he’s leaving us day by day ; 

That to cheer us again like some heaven-sent guide 


Is coming, is coming the longed for Spring-tide. 


Say ! say! shall we pine for the pearly white snow, 
Or wish that the river mght cease in its flow, 
And be coated with ice, its surface like glass, 


O’er which the gay skaters might merrily pass ? 


No! no! Jet us murmur farewell with good grace 
T'o the stern old king with his frosty old face, 
We want him not here with his skeleton trees, 


We long for the breath of some haleyon breeze. 


We long for the green lanes, the violet’s sweet smell ; 
To gather the primrose in meadow and dell, 
‘l'o skim in the sunshine o’er river and lake, 


And see the great monarch of Nature awake. 


O, come to us quickly, thou beautiful Spring, 
And over life’s pathway thy sweet blessings fling ; 

True type, too, thou art, with thy flower-bright sod, 
Of that rising some day to the land of our God. 
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ALONE WITH THEE. 


ALONE WITH THEE! 


By Taos. WILLIAMS. 


ee E with thee ! but what have I to fear ? 


For lonely [ am not, when thou art near. 


Nothing before us but the dreamy deep— 

My dreams of thee are not the dreams of sleep. 
Love sleepeth not, though nature seems subdued, 
Deeper the love in deepest solitude ! 

An idol thou, thy votary let me be, 

And feel a holy calm in loving thee! 


We make the world we live in dark or bright, 

Just as the heart withholds or gives its light ; 

The dancing beams that on the waters move, 

Like liquid pearl, seem but the light of love! 

The sands are turned to gold where love doth tread, 
And deserts seem with fairest blossoms spread ; 

The caves a pillared temple seem to be, 

Where I would worship still—alone with thee ! 


[ feel as in a garden, where the boughs 

Can yield no fruit—their blossoms are but vows ! 
Or, if they bring it forth, it shall be found 
Apples of Sodom on the cursed ground, 

Cast from the dead sea slime upon the shore, 
Outside all beauty—ashes at the core. 

And must we eat, and bear the penalty ? 

Teach me my lot to bear—alone with thee ! 


Kven now I feel the sunshine of the heart 
Dimmed with the shadows that will not depart ; 
But settling there, like dark clouds in the sky, 
Unerringly proclaim a storm is nigh. 

Oppressed and haunted with unusual fear, 

I see no danger, but I feel it near ; 

Let me, like Jephthah’s child, the victim be, 
And sacrifice myself—alone with thee ! 
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REVIEWS. 


‘ LeaEnps oF THE Morrow,” by Thomas Gordon Hake (Chatto 
and Windus).—These poems are like few which fall to the critic’s lot 
to read. They are exceptionally original both in design and treat. 
ment, and have a power which is unique. There is a wealth of tone 
and colour, an absolute control over the resources of poetical expres. 
sion, an exquisite sympathy with nature, and an underlying dreamy 
mysticism which charms us we know not how. The title, “ Legends of 
the Morrow,” is not altogether a comprehensible one; it could be 
questioned, too, if all the fourteen poems which constitute the book 
are really legends in the accepted sense. Yet, though we may confess 
to a partial ignorance of the author’s precise meaning, it can never 
keep us from great admiration of such lines as these, taken from the 
opening poem, “ The angel of Nature,” who is shewn to us as a maiden 
passing through the world as messenger of bale and _ bliss. 


*‘ On river, sea, and mountain-wood, 

To where the free horizon turns, 
She revels, and, in witching mood, 

Steps o’er them to the farthest bourns ; 
Along her wayward path, unknown, 
Whence she has come or whither gone. 


* + ed *« * * 


No home hath she, all homes are hers : 
Her wreathéd gifts she takes in twain ; 
To one her joy she ministers, 
To one her ecstasy of pain, 
Or maybe drops them twined in one 
Until their chequered use is done. 


*& * ¥ * * * 


Some follow her with love-lorn eyes, 
Like those who look up at a star 
That whispers them from unknown skies, 

And gaze, adoring from afar ; 
But she no glance of love returns, 
Though at the full her passion burns. 
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shore; its realism is almost atmospheric. 
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She grieves not where the stony ground 
Holds fragments of a fallen power,— 
The humbled arch, the gathered mound, 
The gateway to the vanished tower : 
Though sunset flood with crimson tears 
These wrecks of the unburied years. 


Again, it is impossible not to feel the pathos of such a picture as 
«The Lover’s Day ;” it seems charged with the scent of sea and 


We give it in full. 


Gorse-plains that flower their gold into the streams 
Beneath the open blossom of the sky ; 

Sea-floods that weave their blue and purple seams ; 
White sails that lift the billows as they fly ; 
Not these in their abounding rapture vie 

With love’s diviner dreams. 


Those lovers tire not when the sun is pale ; 
No statelier awning than a bristled tree 
With branches cedared by the salten gale, 
Stretched back, as if with wings that cannot flee : 
They linger, and the sun departs by sea ; 
He spreads his crimson sail. 


They watch him as he piles his busy deck 
With golden treasure ; as his sail expands ; 

They see him sink ; they gaze upon the wreck 
Through the still twilight of the silver sands. 
One cloud is left to the deserted lands : 

The blue-set moon’s cold fleck. 


They linger though the pageant hath gone by : 
The opal cloud is lit o’er sea and plain ; 
The moon is full of one day’s memory, 
And tells the tale of nature o’er again, 
Its glory mingled in the souls refrain 
Under that lover’s sky.” 


In the poem which follows, entitled “The Palmist,” we get a vivid 
shore-piece, drawn by the hand of a master. It is, perhaps, the most 
attractive poem in the book, 
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‘Through the tired twilight hour strange meanings stole ; 
The wanton waves their living loads had tossed 

From rock to hollow : towards the sandy shoal 
The youthful palmist crossed, 

While sterner things than thought from Nature’s soul 


Were voiced abroad and lost. 


It was the hour when, balanced in the sky, 

Those rival orbs of heaven have burning speech, 
And paths that in their rare conjunction lie 

T'o mortal vision reach ; 
It was the hour when Fate’s serene reply 

Was branded on the beach. 


There have the ruthless seas heaped up their sheaves, 
But o’er the wasted spoil no longer rave, 

All solemn as the pile that earth upheaves 
At man’s remembered grave ; 

The curious moon, half-rising, interweaves 


In heaven a blood-red wave. 


* Where falls my lot?” the palmist asks: “I tread 
These sands and wait on heaven, my only guide, 

Whose marvels crowd the sky, and, as they spread, 
Man’s destiny decide.”’ 

The sunset-glow was dreaming of the dead 
While watching out the tide. 


And here, unfortunately, our quotations must cease. It is not 
difficult to see that Dr. Hake is no average writer. His present 
volume is a valuable addition to English verse, and must win him a 
high place among the best. poets of the age. 


Pe: 


* FracMgnts oF THoveut,” by Thomas Bowden Green (Henry 5. 
King and Co., 65, Cornhill).—-There is much food for thought in this 
well got up and somewhat extensive volume—-the author being 
evidently a man of high intellectual power and culture. Naturally the 
readers of our magazine will be mainly interested inthe “fragments” 
relating to poetry and poets ; and, feeling that we have only to place 


hefore them some brief extracts to induce them to look with appreciil- 
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tion upon the work before us, we quote, in the first. place, a few well- 
expressed lines upon 
RHYME AND PoeEtTRY. 

« Rhyme depends merely on the combination of words, poetry on the 
combination of thoughts expressed in fit and elegant language. Hence 
rhymsters are many, but poets are few. Robert Browning says-—how 
seriously I know not I only knew one poet in my life!’” 

Again, we would draw attention to the followimg advice to seekers 
after things noble and refined :-—-‘‘ ‘ He who would be a_ poet,’ said 
Milton, ‘his own life must be a poem ;’ and thus it is there are many 
poets who do not write their poems but live them ; let us read such 
living poems as often as we are able, and learn the lessons they impart, 
and then perhaps bye-and-bye we shall be able to live a few lines of 
real poetry.” Then in a foot-note we are reminded of a poet who said : 


“ Better to have poet’s heart than brain, 
Feeling than song; but better far than both, 


To be a song, a music of God’s making.” 


Further on we are told that ‘ Poetry has been defined as man’s 
thoughts tinged by his feelings. Eloquence is also this ; passion 1s 
also this ; the heart’s deep cry is also this. All these are not poetry, 
nevertheless there is no true poetry without feeling, nor any true elo- 
quence, passion, or heart’s cry without it either.” 

But the book is full of poetry: it would well repay close study, and 
yield much intellectual fruit to those who reach their hands to gather. 
Whether the author has written volumes of verse we know not, but 
this much we can honestly say that, if he be nota poet inthe popular 
sense of the term, he is poet at heart, and has sweet music stored with- 
in him. 


7 Lryxs,” by John Rowell Waller (W. Dresser-—Darling- 
ton). A collection of brief poems in which we sometimes catch the true 
“ poetic ring.” There are some lines which could bear improvement, 
anil ons Vie otto thal thine ann many over which we linger to listen 
to their melody. There is something peculiarly apt and suggestive in 
the following : 


mr . . . 
“ There’s music and perfume afloat in the air ; 
' . 
There’s sunshine and flowers on the land ; 
Ty — ° 
lhere’s stillness and sweetness beyond compare, 


- F 
For Nature has opened her hund,” 
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Mr. Waller will doubtless produce verse of a higher class in maturer 
years, when the poems before us will be placed in the background as 
“early efforts,” and as such he will never have need to blush for 
them. In justice to ourselves, however, it may be as well to point 
out that, while approving the work as a whole, we protest most 
decisively against the ‘ Cheap Jack” style of the preface, which con- 
cludes with the words, ‘‘ Secure the work, ladies and gentlemen ! Read 
it ! and it must succeed.” We notice that the author of the poems is 
not the author of the preface. 


ERRATUM. 


Line 2 verse Ll of “Remembrance ” by T. C. Corry, M.D., in our last number 
should read ‘“‘ On Spring’s fragrant blossom.” 


NOTICES. 


Soon the price of this magazine will be raised to Ninepence, monthly, 
but no extra charge will be made to those subscribing before close 
of this month. 





“ Tanthe,” a dramatic poem by Leonard Lloyd, appearing in the Poets’ 
Xmas Annual, can still be obtained of the author, price One Shilling, 
* Full of thought and of Dramatic vigour. ”_Morning Post, Dec. 1st, 1878. 
* Powerfully written.” -Australian and New Zealand Gazette. “ Vigorous. 
ly sketched and containing many excellent passages.’—Daily Chronicle, 
* Much good reading.”’-Examiner. ‘* Vigorous verse.”—The Queen. “ Has 
good passages.” —Lloyd’s News * Deservedly attractive.” —Broad 
Arrow.  ‘“‘ Contains several sweet lyrics whose cadences cling to the 
memory. —Brief. 


TO OUR READERS. 


The main feature of the Ports’ MAGAZINE is to invite all who 
possess literary talent to contribute to its pages; however, to prevent 
its sinking to the level of an Amateur Publication, the editor contin 
ues to contract arrangements with various Authors of Note. 

Original contributions only are acceptable: and MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by post paid wrappers. 

Writers, who are not Subscribers, desiring a private criticism and 
suggested improvements from the Editor on their MSS., should 
enclose 12 stamps for each page. 

All communications must contain stamped directed envelope for reply, 

and be addressed Mr. Leonard Lloyd, 11, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


Subscription, 6s. per annum, or Single Copies of the Magazine can be 
obtained of the editor for six stamps. 


Post Office Orders payable at Temple Bar Post Office to Leonard Lloyd. 
Vols. III., IV., still in hand. Price 3s. 6d. each. 
Handsome Covers for Binding Numbers 1s. (Cost price.) 































